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In fine, it should seem that a fundamental unity of purpose ani- 
mates the investigators of these several groups, although they ap- 
proach the question of cognition from very different directions. 
Will it not be a source of strength for all if they can manage to keep 
a sympathetic eye on the methods and the discoveries of one an- 
other? 

Edwin B. Holt. 

Harvard Universitt. 



WILLIAM JAMES AND IMMOBTALITY 

THE admiration felt for the great American psychologist and phi- 
losopher, William James, is tempered in many by the belief 
that he was too credulous. He is often supposed to have swallowed 
whole the conclusions of the more hare-brained of the psychical re- 
searchers. Nothing could be more false. Among the half dozen men 
in the front rank of that society he offers a conspicuous example of 
perfect candor and open-mindedness, and yet keeps his critical sense 
and the wider philosophical outlook while his associates one after 
the other pass over to the camp of the believers in spirit existence. 
It is his readiness to give every hypothesis a chance, and his generous 
toleration of the opinions of others that have led to this misunder- 
standing. Fortunately he has put himself on record clearly and fre- 
quently enough to make any protracted misinterpretation impossible. 
In the "Confidences of a Psychical Researcher"^ he wrote only 
two years before his death, "I am baffled as to the spirit return"; 
and gave a verdict of not proven. His last statement in print regard- 
ing survival after death occurs, I think, in a long report of certain 
sittings in which Richard Hodgson, for many years the secretary 
and chief manager of the society, appears as an alleged communi- 
cator. Hodgson had often said that if the medium, Mrs. Piper, were 
still in the body when he died, he would not fail to provide his 
friends, through her, with convincing evidence of his survival. A 
few months after his death an alleged spirit calling himself Hodgson 
appeared at sittings which William James was holding with Mrs. 
Piper, with the intention, I believe, of giving his friend Hodgson a 
chance to fulfil his promise. In the report of these sittings James 
says, "I therefore repeat that if ever our growing familiarity with 
these phenomena should tend more and more to corroborate the 
hypothesis that 'spirits' play some part in their production, I shall 

headed volume "Behavior" (New York, 1914) ; also Professor Wm. MeDougall's 
very instructive "Social Psychology" (London, 1914), though this with more 
reserve since it is not untainted with subjectivism. 
1 American Magazine, 1909. 
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be quite ready to undeafen my ears and to revoke the negative con- 
clusions of this limited report. ' ' ^ 

Not only did James disbelieve in spiritism, he was also relatively 
indifferent to the preservation of personal identity after death. It 
is, I think, generally true, and, if true, noteworthy that the greater 
the individual, the readier he is to surrender his identity and the 
abler he is to find satisfaction in the thought of continuation in 
another than a personal form. 

James's inability to accept the theory of the soul — the rejection of 
which involves either complete annihilation at death or at least the 
loss of personal identity — dates back to his first and greatest work, 
"The Principles of Psychology." The venerable doctrine of the 
soul, i. e., of a substantial, simple, permanent essence in which our 
thoughts, feelings, volitions inhere, a doctrine accepted by most 
modern philosophers until Hume, does not, according to him, 
"strictly explain anything."* He was never able to find any use for 
the soul theory, and in his persistent efforts to come to a more definite 
and satisfactory understanding of the relation of individual con- 
sciousness to the body and to a possible wider superhuman conscious- 
ness, he continued to the end to condemn that theory. In "A Plural- 
istic Universe," he tells us that "it is not for idle or fantastic rea- 
sons that the notion of the substantial soul, so freely used by common 
men and the more popular philosophers, has fallen upon such evil 
days and has no prestige in the eyes of critical thinkers. ... To 
sincere inquirers they (the soul and notions of the same sort) appear 
as little more than names masquerading. . . . Souls have worn out 
both themselves and their welcome, that is the plain truth."* 

These two negations — no soul, and the loss of personal identity 
after death — ^were early established in the mind of the American phi- 
losopher and never afterwards given up. And yet he was far from be- 
lieving that death ends all. Almost as early as his denial of a soul, 
one finds him surmising, if not affirming, that although man does 
not preserve his identity beyond death, he becomes in some way an 
immortal partaker in a superhuman consciousness. The idea of a 
"sea of consciousness" in which we are somehow plunged, was one 
of James's fundamental beliefs, or rather, to use his own term, 
overbeliefs. It is set forth in his IngersoU lecture on "Human Im- 
mortality," delivered in 1898. In that address he strives to show the 
plausibility of a theory which should regard the brain not as a pro- 
ductive, but merely as a transmissive organ. Our thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions would then come to us from an extra-human reservoir. 
Each individual would be but a ray of a great light, the only ray 

2 Proc. Soc. Psy. Bes., 1909, Vol. XXIII., page 29. 

3 ' ' Principles, ' ' Vol. I., page 182. 
*Loe. eit, pages 209-210. 
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which his brain let pass and the only ray visible to him. "The body 
would thus be not the cause of our thinking, but merely a condition 
restrictive thereof, and although essential to our sensuous and animal 
consciousness, an impeder of our pure spiritual life" (pp. 28-29). 
This theory seems to him to fit better a large class of "facts": telep- 
athy, clairvoyance, premonition, apparition at the time of death, 
conversion, etc. 

"The Varieties of Eeligious Experience," was undertaken, not as 
a general systematic study of religious life, but primarily in order to 
find in certain religious experiences facts which would support this 
same theory of a vast trans-human consciousness with which man is 
or may occasionally be in dynamic relation. He clung to this idea to 
the last. The clearest and most definite of his utterances on this point 
is probably the one in the article of the American Magazine, already 
quoted, and reprinted in 1911 in a posthumous volume called 
"Memories and Studies," under the title, "Final Impressions of a 
Psychical Researcher." "Out of my experience, such as it is (and 
it is limited enough), one fixed conclusion dogmatically emerges, and 
that is this, that we with our lives are like islands in the sea, or like 
trees in the forest. The maple and the pine may whisper to each 
other with their leaves, and Conanicut and Newport hear each other's 
foghorns. But the trees also commingle their roots in the darkness 
underground, and the islands also hang together through the ocean 's 
bottom. Just so there is a continuum of cosmic consciousness against 
which our individuality builds but accidental fences, and into which 
our several minds plunge as into a mother-sea or reservoir. Our 
'normal' consciousness is circumscribed for adaptation to our ex- 
ternal earthly environment, but the fence is weak in spots, and fitful 
influences from beyond leak in, showing the otherwise unverifiable 
common connection" (p. 204). 

Let not this superhuman consciousness be taken as identical with 
the absolute mind of the Hegelian and other monists. There is, ac- 
cording to James, not only one, but many seas of consciousness. He 
did not pretend to know "the number of functionally distinct 
'selves' this universe comports," but he firmly disagreed with the 
cardinal tenet of the dominant philosophical school, the idealistic 
monists, that the universe is to be conceived as one absolute mind. 
He was an idealistic pluralist: "however much may be collected, how- 
ever much may report itself as present at any effective center of con- 
sciousness or action, something else is self-governed and absent and 
unreduced to unity. "° 

It was James's conviction that the drift of all the evidence we 
have "seems to sweep us very strongly" toward some such pluralistic 

s " Pluralistic Universe," page 310. 
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belief. He found his most compelling facts among the phenomena 
investigated by the Society for Psychical Research, and in religious 
life. These facts, he thought, "establish, when taken together, a 
decidedly formidable probability" in its favor. It is well to remem- 
ber in this connection that he always described himself as an empir- 
icist; he had the scientist's regard for concrete experience. In his 
last years he was never weary of taunting, good-naturedly yet 
pointedly, the German and English philosophers of the absolute with 
their disregard of concrete reality. In one of his Hibbert lectures 
he contrasted the "thinness" of the philosophy of the absolute mind 
with the "thickness" and fullness of Fechner's philosophy, which he 
held in high esteem. 

It can not, however, be said that he was successful in his search 
in the religious life for facts supporting his hypothesis. I have at- 
tempted to show elsewhere that in this respect he met with complete 
failure, i. e., he did not succeed in singling out from among religious 
experiences a class which by their specific characteristics point to a 
superhuman influence. I do not know whether he ever admitted this 
failure. In any case, whatever comfort or disappointment the inves- 
tigation of religious life may have been to him, he seems to have 
entertained to the last the opinion that the sort of phenomena in 
which psychical researchers are interested might yield the proof, the 
scientific proof, of the truth of his hypothesis. In the Hodgson-Piper 
Report, already mentioned, he puts down among the possibilities to be 
considered when attempting to explain Mrs. Piper's utterances, 
"access to some cosmic reservoir, where the memory of all mundane 
facts is stored and grouped around personal centers of association." 

The idea of a trans-human consciousness received at the hand of 
James a fuller development, and acquired a much wider significance 
than belong to it when regarded merely with reference to the destiny 
of man. The hypothesis became a key with which the genius of the 
American philosopher endeavored persistently to decipher the mys- 
teries of earthly life, and in particular the origin and nature of human 
consciousness and its relation to the bodily organism. Had he lived 
long enough, this conception would probably have become a leading 
feature in a system of philosophy. 

If he disappointed the more ardent researchers by his verdict of 
"not proven" regarding spirit return, every one of them heard with 
rising enthusiasm his last pronouncement that the surface of the 
facts called "psychic" had merely "begun to be scratched," and 
that through following these facts "the greatest scientific conquests 
of the coming generation" would be achieved.' I have already made 
it clear that James did not expect nor desire this conquest to take 

8 ' ' Memories and Studies, " " Final Impressions, ' ' page 206. 
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the form of a demonstration of survival of human personality. Not 
that he was unwilling to admit that possibility. He held that "if 
the belief in the soul ever does come to life after the many funeral 
discourses which Humeian and Kantian critics have preached over it, ' ' 
it would "be only when some one has found in the term a pragmatic 
significance that has hitherto eluded observation." 

This last statement leads me to make some remarks upon the 
effects which a certain aspect of the communications from alleged 
spirits is likely to have upon the desire for immortality, and there- 
fore upon the search for a proof of its truth. Every one who has 
delved into the Reports of the Society for Psychic Research, both 
English and American, has been surprised, and if not too seriously 
disappointed, amused at the puerility of the communications reported 
to come from the other world. Nothing of any significance has trans- 
pired, not even through those deceased persons from whom much 
would have been expected, namely, Frederick Myers, Richard Hodg- 
son, and William James. 

Prom Richard Hodgson nothing whatever enlightening has been 
learned, despite his haste in giving sign of his existence. He had 
hardly been dead eight days when he began to speak through Mrs. 
Piper, and for several years following she scarcely held a sitting 
without some manifestation of what professed to be Hodgson's spirit. 
I am not concerned here with what in these messages may be evi- 
dential of the continued existence of the former secretary of the 
Society for Psychic Research, but only with the information they pro- 
vide upon the other life. He talks abundantly of trifling incidents, 
a hat that blew off, smoking certain cigars, jokes, etc., etc. All this 
or some of it may be useful or necessary in order to establish his iden- 
tity, but why is there nothing else, not even when he is asked point- 
blank and repeatedly to tell something of the life he is leading? 
"When questioned about that, he either makes what seems to us, with 
our exalted expectations, ridiculous statements or he excuses him- 
self clumsily and departs. Frederick Myers was just as disappoint- 
ing as Hodgson. 

When William James's turn came to pass into the other world 
and to reach his friends through mediums, he did not do better than 
his predecessors. It is Hodgson, by the way, who likened the difii- 
culties of spirit communication to those of two distant persons on 
this earth who have only dead-drunk servants to act as their mes- 
sengera. 

Various theories have been proposed in order to account for the 
disconcerting character of spirit communications. It has been said, 
for instance, that the spirits find it difficult to work with the muscu- 
lar mechanism of the medium. It may be that death, which sepa- 
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rates soul and body, leaves the soul inefficient in this matter of bodily 
control. "A discamate soul," we are told by Dr. Hyslop, may have 
"to learn all over again to control a living organism. The difficulty, 
no doubt, is greater from the fact that it is not his own organism and 
also the fact that the soul of its possessor is not eliminated. ' '^ 

From the difficulty the spirits' experience in controlling the mus- 
cular mechanism of the person, through whom they write or speak, 
arises possibly a further handicap. "The intense occupation of the 
mind on this work will use the energy for the purely mechanical 
part of the communication, and leave little for the mind to do in 
recalling specific facts. . . . The communicator seems to be between 
the devil and the deep sea. When recalling incidents, he can not 
control, and when controlling, he can not recall."* Believers in 
spiritism will certainly sympathize with the sorry plights of the de- 
voted spirits who try to help us believe in immortality. When one has 
admitted that they encounter difficulties in their efforts to commu- 
nicate, there remains, nevertheless, the fact that they do communicate 
a great many things. It takes volumes to record their utterances! 
The difficulties are apparently such that nothing concerning the other 
life, and only things that have taken place on this earth can pass 
through. Do the explanatory hypotheses I have mentioned accoimt 
for this? Not in the slightest. One may note in passing that the 
limitations of the knowledge of the alleged spirits to earthly facts is 
highly significant of the origin of the mediums' information. 

The dream or trance-state theory has also been urged in explana- 
tion of many puzzling features of the messages. It seems reasonable 
to admit that the spirits are for a period following death in an ab- 
normal mental condition. If this be the case, they should after a 
while recover. Yet they never seem to do so. Dr. Hyslop has re- 
cently found, in the character of certain spirit communications, facts 
damaging to the trance hypothesis. With the assistance of three 
notable spirits, Hodgson, James, and Pelham, communicating through 
Mrs. Chenoweth, he produced an interesting hypothesis which makes 
the medium the source of many of the troublesome features in the 
messages for which in the trance-hypothesis the spirit himself is held 
responsible. In Dr. Hyslop 's theory the medium is supposed to ap- 
prehend not only those thoughts and feelings which the spirit would 
express if he could speak, but everything that is in his mind. We all 
know that, in addition to what we say there is a great deal in our 
minds which we carefully refrain from uttering. If now the medium 
becomes aware of the whole consciousness of the spirit, and not only of 

» James H. Hyslop, "PsycMcal Research and Survival," The Quest Series, 
1913, page 129. 

8£oc. cit., page 131. 
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those selected parts of it to which the spirit would give utterance at 
any particular time, what is the medium going to express? No 
wonder she gets confused, contradicts herself, speaks irrelevantly, 
etc. ! ' ' The communicator may be perfectly clear in his thoughts and 
memory, but if the whole mass of his mental state is transmitted to 
the control of the psychic, the selection of the right incidents will 
depend on the judgment and intelligence, or the abilities of the 
control."* The idea is clever. Unfortunately, it does not account 
for the fact with which we are concerned here, for if there is in the 
mind of the spirit something else than the earthly trifles reported to 
us, why does not the medium occasionally choose for expression some 
of these other things? "Why, when she knows that the sitter seeks 
information on things above, does she not select that in the com- 
municator's consciousness which would gratify the sitter's curiosity? 
I know of no other acceptable explanation of this failure than that 
the consciousnesses open to the medium contain only earthly trifles. 

I have taken up and commented upon this aspect of alleged spirit 
messages because it is one of the important outcomes of psychic re- 
search, a result important in its bearing upon the origin of that 
which comes through the medium, and important in its effects upon 
man's interest and belief in immortality. If we are doomed to a fu- 
ture such as these spirit messages reveal, how many of us would 
continue to desire immortality ? The modern belief in immortality is 
a creation of desire: make immortality undesirable and most men 
will not only cease to be interested in the proof of it, but many will 
undertake the demonstration of its non-existence. 

There are even fastidious natures which shrink from holding com- 
munications with their departed friends through such means as 
mediums. Stanley Hall thinks it is vulgar, that we dishonor our 
immortal parts by such intercourse. And Andrew Lang, who quotes 
President Hall, adds "nothing could induce me to intrude on the 
denizen of the next world through the agency of Mrs. Piper (whom I 
have never met) or any other 'entranced' medium."" How men 
differ, or rather, in this case, how much they think they differ! 

The present outcome of the attempt to prove personal immortality 
by a scientific method can not be other than to decrease interest in it, 
or, at least, in the methods of inquiry followed by the researchers. 
The sort of immortality they describe and offer as a possibility dis- 
appoints the very needs which have given rise to the belief. 

When considering the immortality which James would substitute 
for personal continuation, we must not forget that the only immor- 
tality in which men in general have a serious concern is personal 

» Loc. cit., page 126. 

10 Proc. Soe. Psy. Res., 1911, Vol. XXV., page 91. 
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immortality. Christianity asks for and knows no other; "we are not 
interested in the everlastingness of the eternal 'mother-sea,' call it 
God or call it what we will, unless we include in it the sum of all our 
enduring distinct personalities." William James himself admits 
that which "we all wish to keep is just these individual restrictions, 
these selfsame tendencies and particularities that define us to our- 
selves and to others and constitute our identity.'"^ If his faith 
venture is not for personal immortality, it is because in spite of the 
desire just quoted he prefers, for logical and pragmatic reasons, the 
belief I have defined. 

Jambs H. Lbuba. 
Bbtn Mawk College. 
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William James and Henri Bergson. H. M. Kallen. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1914. Pp. x-f 248. 

If there are still any students of philosophy who suppose that the 
speculative thought of James and Bergson is reducible, fundamentally, 
to pretty much the same kind pf thing. Dr. Kallen's "William James 
and Henri Bergson " might be a good book to put into their hands. The 
cardinal contention of Dr. Kallen's book is that Monsieur Bergson, though 
agreeing with James in the belief that immediate experience is fluid in 
character and that logic and reality are incommensurable, differs from 
him essentially, inasmuch as Monsieur Bergson attempts to set up one of 
the many sorts of experience, out of which the world is composed, as the 
consecrated " reality " of the appearance-and-reality philosophers ; whereas 
James insists that things are really whatever we experience them as, and 
that no one of them can be the real substance of the world, since the world 
has no other substance than the sum of its experienced parts. In this 
respect, principally. Dr. Kallen finds Monsieur Bergson a traditional 
philosopher, quite unlike William James, whom he regards as an inter- 
rupter of the philosophical tradition. 

In elaborating what he means by calling Monsieur Bergson a tradi- 
tional philosopher in this sense. Dr. Kallen explains his views of the 
history of philosophy. All philosophers, he thinks, precedent to William 
James, have more or less arbitrarily dwelt on certain items of human 
experience to the disadvantage of the rest, and have made use of the 
enhanced reputation of their favorite varieties of experience to under- 
mine the metaphysical status of the world's objectionable parts; identify- 
ing, de-realizing, transposing, disparaging, until at last, by the mere 
shuffling about of the terms of philosophy's discourse, the obstacles to the 
unity of the world, and to God, and freedom, and immortality, had been, 
one or more of them, as the case might be, speculatively suppressed. 

Another ground on which Monsieur Bergson is charged with being 

ii"Huma-ii Immortality," page 29. 



